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( ODLES OF MONEY for the bankers—billions—but not for the nation’s 
humanity. That’s the way Congress seems' to feel. There will come! 


a time when an outraged and intelligent electorate bai: reneane political 
insults and act accordingly. 


fe 4 


Try! fe 


( NE THING that every American can do is to BUY AMERICAN-MADE 
GOODS. Why bring alien labor into competition with American labor? 


TTT 


HERE NEVER was a time when it was so important to be a union man. 
There never was a time when it was so important to BRING IN A 
NEW MEMBER. 


vow. 3 


HE AMERICAN LEGION, the American Federation of Labor, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and a score of co-operating organizations. 
have put a great drive under way to see if work can be found.—I. L. N. S. ; 
Service. 


TTT 


N COMMENTING on economic matters United States Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh says: “I see no reason why a man with an income of $1,000,000 


should not be made to give up half to the government.” At the present 
time many others are thinking along the same lines. 


i i tO 


F “MISERY LOVES COMPANY,” millions of jobless American workers 

will “extend the hand of fellowship” to several thousand authors who, 

it is now revealed, are having their own troubles with. unemployment and | 
wage reductions. 

According to Inez Haynes Irwin, wife of Will Irwin and president of 
the Authors’ League of America, the organization spent a large sum last 
year to aid members who were hit by the depression, and much more will be: 
needed this year. 

Many magazines which formerly provided a steady market for free- 
lance writers have gone out of business, Mrs. Irwin says. Others are not 
buying any material, but are using up stories and articles they had in reserve. 

Those which are still buying the “writer’s wares” have cut prices, in 
many instances 50 per cent. 

Practically all magazines, she points out, have reduced the number of 
pages and are using less fiction written by ‘ ‘outsiders,” depending chiefly on 
the output of regular staff members who are on monthly salaries. 
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Human Element in Railroading 


An interview with Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton on “The Future of the Railroads,” 
in the current number of the Saturday 
Evening Post should be read and re- 
read by every citizen who is interested 
in the sane solution of this country’s 
transportation problems. 

Here is a man of unquestioned 
standing in the transportation world. 
In his youth he won high rank in the 
United States — he was born in In- 
diana—helped manage the railroads 
of Britain during the World War, and 
for ten years has been head of the 
Canadian National Railways. No other 
rail executive has had this unique in- 
ternational experience. 

While Sir Henry sees and speaks of 
many things that ought to be done for 
American railroads, and many more 
that the railroads can and must do for 
themselves, he stresses the impor- 
tance of the human relations of the 
big railroad family. 

“My greatest sadness in this de- 
pression is that men I have come to 
know as friends and partners in this 
vastly intricate work of railroading 
are out of a job,” says Sir Henry. 

“There are few trains today that do 
not have two engineers in the cab in- 
stead of one. The fireman is laid off, 
owing to the rules of Brotherhood se- 
niority which demand that when busi- 
ness slackens for the running trades, 
the ‘fire boy’ must step out to allow a 
demoted engineer to take his place. 

“The same law pertains also to con- 
ductors and brakemen; most trains 
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now run with every employee aboard 
eligible to take command. 

“There is no reason why the work- 
men of a road can not be partners in 
the business of making that road a 
success, except the fact that unions 
and Brotherhoods began in a time of 
strife and dissension, and that some 
of these factors have been allowed to 
live on through the years. That view- 
point is fair from neither side. 

“The unions are here to stay, and 
justifiably so. They can be an aid or a 
detriment, according to the viewpoint. 
Here are nearly 1,700,000 men, each 
of whom should be vitally concerned 
about his road. 

“Certainly, from 1,700,000 ‘minds, 
heretofore largely inarticulate, should 
come some good, once fields were made 
fallow and a common bond and basis 
in interest established. 

“Tt is a tragedy when a railroad man 
loses his job. Once he is out of ser- 
vice he rarely can turn anywhere else; 
as a rule, he has devoted his life to the 
rush and clatter of the yards, the 
swirl of steam from swift-working 
piston cocks and the bark of the stack 
as the trains head out over the termi- 
nal ladders of frogs and clicking 
switch points to the freeom of the 
main line. 

“He loves it; he wants nothing else; 
he risks his life for it. Why should he 
not be able to help with the necessary 
ideas and planning to keep it alive? 

“T wonder if he has been consulted 
enough, made to feel that he has a job 
because he is a highly necessary part 
of a living, romantic thing, and not 
merely a cog in a big piece of ma- 
chinery.” 

Thornton has practiced what he 
preaches. His road was one of the first 
in North America to adopt what is 
commonly known as the “B. & O. plan” 
of co-operation and exchange of ideas 
between management and men. He 
freely concedes that his workers have 
a right to organize and he deals with 
their authorized representatives in all 





matters relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

This enlightened policy, as Sir 
Henry so impressively testifies, has 
paid on the Canadian National, and it 
goes without saying that it would be 
equally profitable to men and manage- 
ment on other roads.—Labor. 








Banker Economist Urges Five- 
Day Week asa Just Remedy 
for Unemployment 


Washington. — The unemployment 
problem can be and should be solved 
at once by reducing the length of the 
work week to five days of eight hours 
or less for all wage and salary earners 
included in the U. S. Census classifi- 
cation of the “gainfully employed,” 
declares Norman E. Towson, econo- 
mist of the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company, in a bulletin on “Un- 
employment: Leisure and Its Utiliza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Towson holds that the real goal 
of man’s effort is economic indepen- 
dence, and that the object of indepen- 
dence is to enjoy leisure. The leisure 
of course should be for all, obtained by 
labor-saving machinery and other 
labor-eliminating methods of modern 
industrial science, and not for a few 
rich and voluntarily idle parasites 
above living on profits and an army of 
compulsory jobless below living on 
charity. 

In support of his contention that 
shortening the hours of work for all 
now employed is a practicable way of 
settling the unemployment question, 
Mr. Towson says: 

“There are normally 48 million 
workers gainfully employed in Amer- 
ican industry. The present number of 
unemployed is roughly estimated at 
six million, leaving the number of 
those now employed at 42 million. 

“Let us say that 42 million workers, 
employed eight hours a day, six days 
a week, do 2,016 million hours’ work 
per week. If their employment were 
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educated to eight hours a day, and 


| five days a week, the same number of 


workers would perform only 1,680 
million hours’ work per week. 

“At that rate it would require 50.4 
million workers to perform the same 
amount of work, or more than the total 
number employed before the problem 
of unemployment became such an ur- 
gent one. 

“Thus there would be made allow- 
ance for increasing population and in- 
creasing technical efficiency before the 
problem again becomes important.” 

Mr. Towson’s estimate that the 40- 
hour week would provide work for the 
6,000,000 jobless is quite close to the 
estimate of the American Federation 
of Labor that there is but 35 hours’ 
work per week for all workers, em- 
ployed and unemployed, which would 
take care of present domestic con- 
sumer demand and export commodi- 
ties. 





An Influential Body 


A memorial to Congress which is 
described as “a blistering indictment” 
of that body for squandering millions 
of dollars and bringing the nation to 
the verge of bankruptcy was read in 
the United States Senate on.Monday 
last. It was sent to the desk by Sen- 
ator Watson of Indiana, Republican 
floor leader, instead of being filed, as is 
customary, and that action was ex- 
plained by the senator as warranted 
by “‘the influence of the men” compos- 
ing the memorialist body, “and the ob- 
jectives they have in view.” 

The organization presenting the 
memorial was the Federation of 
American Business, “a national or- 
ganization of big and little business 
men, with headquarters in Chicago, 
which is dedicated to taking the gov- 
ernment out of business enterprises 
and a radical curtailment of federal 
activities and expenditures.” 

After scolding Congress for the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of gov- 
ernment and the growing burden of 


taxes, the memorial cited the tremen- 
dous appropriations made each session 
and called attention to the present es- 
timated deficit of twenty-one hundred 
million dollars in the revenues. “It is 
perfectly obvious that your credit is 
burning up,” continued the memorial. 

“You can not cure unemploy- 
ment by precipitating national bank- 
ruptcy.” “Taxes must come down if 
agriculture, industry and commerce 
are to recover.” “Your Farm Board, 
with a reckless squandering of mil- 
lions, has disrupted agricultural uni- 
ty.” These are some of the startling 
statements of the document. 

In closing the memorial says: 
“These and similar follies must be 
ended, and ended at once, if we are 
not to be engulfed in a common ruin. 
The business men of the country, re- 
gardless of party, demand that govern- 
ment cease its policy of meddling and 
repression and perform the political 
functions for which it was created. 
They insist upon reductions. in the 
budget and an end of government com- 
petition with private business, and 
they will hold public officials respon- 
sible.”—Exchange. 


The Common Cold 


The common cold is something more 
than a nuisance, according to the U.S. 
Public Health Service; it may be an 
uncommonly serious matter. In the 
first place, it may be the forerunner of 
a much more serious respiratory dis- 
ease, such as bronchitis, or pneumonia. 
In view of its possible association with 
these serious respiratory diseases, the 
common cold may actually become a 
menace to life. 

In the second place, the common cold 
is a very expensive disease. In the 
factory and in the school more time is 
lost from the common cold than from 
any other disease. Industry and edu- 
cation are both hard hit, and the cost 
of time lost from work and study is a 
financial burden of no small propor- 
tions. The parent, the wage-earner, 
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and the taxpayer are paying the piper. 

Since the common cold is such a 
large factor in the health of the nation 
and such a waste of the nation’s time, 
it is of the utmost importance that its 
ravages be prevented as far as pos- 
sible. 

As a first principle in prevention we 
must recognize the fact that colds are 
infectious and contagious. Much time 
and effort have been spent in trying to 
discover the particular germ respon- 
sible for the common cold. The latest 
work seems to indicate that the cause 
of this disease is to be found in a 
filterable virus, that is, this virus will 
pass through a filter and even a high- 
powered microscope cannot detect the 
offending organism. 

The infective agent is found in the 
nasal secretions of the victim, who has 
acquired the infection by direct or in- 
direct contact with someone else suf- 
fering from the disease. If you wish 
to avoid a cold, give your sneezing, 
coughing friends a wide berth. 

The difficulty of avoiding infection 
is frankly acknowledged. During the 
cold season of the year, colds are very 
prevalent, and a large number of the 
patients are walking abroad in the 

land because they will not be kept in 
' by “just a cold.” The innocent by- 
standers suffer. They are sprayed with 
the infection liberated by a chorus of 
sneezes. The hands of a person with 
a cold are practically sure to be in- 
fected from his nasal secretions, and 
the infection will be conveyed to arti- 
cles he handles and to the other hands 
which he touches. Hence, it is almost 
impossible to avoid direct or indirect 
contact with the infection unless the 
people who have colds are willing to 
take measures for the protection of 
their fellows. 

The best method of protection, for 
both the sick and the well, is for the 
patient with a cold to go home—to bed, 
if necessary—and to stay there until 
he has recovered. The patient needs 
quiet, rest, and proper care, and he 


cannot obtain these in office, shop or 
factory. While thus doing the best 
thing for himself, he is likewise adopt- 
ing one of the best methods of protect- 
ing the general public. 

But the time has not yet come when 
everyone with a cold will retire from 
public contacts. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect in the case of a disease the 
uncomplicated form of which does not 
actually force a person to his bed. If 
he does go out among his fellows, how- 
ever, he should, in common decency, 
make every effort to protect them. 
Every cough and sneeze should be cov- 
ered to prevent spraying the infection 
over helpless associates. The patient’s 
hands should be washed many times a 
day to remove the infection which 
might otherwise be passed on to some- 
one else. Keeping the hands scrupu- 
lously clean is a simple but worthwhile 
aid to the prophylaxis of the common 
cold. 

While we should avoid all possible 
contact with these sufferers in our 
midst, keeping a safe distance from 
them whenever possible, we have our 
own part to play in this matter of pro- 
tection and prevention.—U. S. Public 
Health Service. 





Minnesota Labor Federation 
Starts Radio Program 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor will inaugu- 
rate a broadcasting program on Jan- 
uary 16 to acquaint the people of the 
Northwest with the principles, ideals 
and problems of Organized Labor. 

The broadcasts will continue weekly 
for thirteen weeks. The Columbia 
Broadcasting Company donates the 
times. The State Federation of Labor 
will furnish the speakers and defray 
the expenses. 

George W. Lawson, secretary of the 
Federation, believes the radio lectures 
will be of great advantage to the trade 
union movement in the Northwestern 
States. 
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Labor-Displacing Machinery 
Increases 


The executives of railroad compa- 
nies and industrial corporations have 
laid off millions of workers because of 
reduced business and earnings. 

They have also replaced hundreds 
of thousands of workers with ma- 
chinery. 

Nevertheless, they are using a con- 
siderable portion of their depleted in- 
come to install additional labor-dis- 
placing machinery, the inevitable re- 
sult of which will be thousands of 
more workers added to the jobless 
army now nearing 7,000,000. 

This was the outstanding revelation 
made by Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, in his testimony before the La 
Follette special subcommittee of the 
Senate of the United States Congress 
which is studying proposals for a Na- 
tional Economic Council. 

According to authentic statements 
by the executives of the railroad labor 
organizations, the managers of the 
railroads have installed machinery 
during the last few years to take the 
place of 250,000 railway workers. 

The same revolutionary process of 
substituting the “iron man” for hu- 
man beings in the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth has taken place in 
all other industries. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
a large part of the present unemployed 
army are jobless because of the re- 
fusal of employers generally to adjust 
the hours of labor in accordance with 
the increased wealth-producing capac- 
ity of the workers under machine pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Willard stated that as president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad he 
had eliminated much shop mainte- 
nance work and decreased the number 
of full-time employees from 60,000 to 
41,000. 

He then declared that the economic 
pressure of the business situation 


tends to increase technological im- 
provements and consequently techno- 
logical unemployment. 

In plain language this phraseology 
means that our railway executives and 
business executives generally, after 
having replaced hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers with machines in the 
last few years, now propose to con- 
tinue the slaughter of the workers’ 
right to work, even though we already 
have an army of unemployed so large 
that it constitutes a social menace. 

An examination of the trade jour- 
nals devoted to the labor-displacing 
machinery confirms Mr. Willard’s 
statement. Concerns engaged in mak- 
ing the machinery report a relative 
large volume of sales. 





Couzens Is Skeptical 


Washington, Feb. 2. — Chairman 
Couzens of the senate interstate com- 
merce committee believes the 10 per 
cent wage reduction accepted by rail- 
way employees is merely a palliative. 
He told the United Press the brunt of 
railway economic reorganization even- 
tually would fall on holders of common 
stock and junior securities. 

Couzens attributes the plight of the 
roads largely to modern competition 
by busses, trucks and pipe lines. He 
believes no return ever again will be 
made on billions of dollars now in- 
vested in railway equipment. The sen- 
ator’s committee is engaged with rail- 
way problems. His gloomy view is 
that about $10,000,000,000 of railway 
equipment must be wiped off the 
books. 

Couzens expects the railways’ next 
move to be for federal regulation of 
bus and truck rates. 

And he is convinced the public would 
not stand for bus and truck rates fixed 
at a high level merely to enable the 
roads to compete. He foresees the ne- 
cessity for the roads to abandon about 
70,000 stations where automotive 
competition is surpassing the rails.— 
Indianapolis Times. 
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United States Factories in 
Foreign Lands 


In a survey of American industrial 
establishments abroad, the New York 
Trust Company estimates that Amer- 
ican capitalists now control more than 
2,000 branch factories in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The factories were located abroad, 
the survey says, to avoid United 
States tariff rates. It should have 
added that one of the major purposes 
was also to enable the American own- 
ers to employ low-wage foreign work- 
ers whose entrance into the United 
States was and is barred by the immi- 
gration restriction law. 

The survey claims that the intro- 
duction by our capitalists of American 
labor methods — by which is meant 
time and motion study systems, bonus 
schemes, and other devices to screw a 
larger amount of work out of labor— 
increases the productivity of the for- 
eign workers. 

It also states that because of Amer- 
ican labor methods of forcing a larger 
output from labor, “wage standards 
are being raised and living conditions 
bettered” in foreign countries so for- 
tunate as to have been dosed with 
United States factories. 

From one end of Europe to the other 
there has been for a definite period a 
determined and frequently successful 
move among employers to reduce 
wages. 

In some countries the wage slashes 
are effected by governmental decree. 

In other countries the same result 
is achieved by sectional and general 
lockouts. In still other unsuccessful 
strikes bring the same result. 

Throughout Europe the organized 
labor movement has been engaged for 
years in a bitter fight to maintain the 
living standards of the workers 
against the determination of employ- 
ers to drive wages down to the subsis- 
tence point. 

In view of these well-known facts, 
it is not inappropriate to ask the 









author of the New York Trust Com- 
pany’s survey where he obtained the 
information which warranted the 
statement that “wage standards and 
living conditions are being raised” in 
foreign countries either as the result 
of planting American-owned factories 
there or for any other reason. 

The exhibition of any industrial 
country in the world today with ris- 
ing wage standards and rising living 
standards of the workers would be a 
most imposing spectacle. 





Mail Order Concern Extends 
Wage Cuts 


The pay-cutting program of Sears- 
Roebuck & Co. has spread to all sec- 
tions of the country where this gigan- 
tic mail order and chain store concern 
has branches. 

Employes in the firm’s five branches 
in the national capital were notified 
of 5 to 10 per cent slashes, effective 
January 30. Denver employes received 
a similar reduction the day before 
Christmas. 

According to Labor’s information, 
the cut is nation-wide and will affect 
approximately 38,000 employes. 





Bandits 


The cause of organized bands of 
roving “bandits” had its inception in 
perpetual unemployment. We all know 
that the present depression and its 
millions of unemployed is world wide. 
We read that organized bands of “ban- 
dits” are most active in China. We 
know that wages in China are fright- 
fully low, that they are among the 
lowest of oriental wages. Unemploy- 
ment is greatest in low-wage-paying 
countries and in many of them has be- 
come a permanent fixture. These per- 
manently jobless masses, unable to 
make a living by honest toil, become 
ready recruits for the roving band of 
jobless “bandits.” 

Some writers who have visited 
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Mexico in the past make bold to say 
that most of the so-called “bandit” 
gangs of that unhappy country were 
such because of poverty caused by per- 
petual unemployment. 

Everybody knows that unemploy- 
ment is chiefly caused by undercon- 
sumption and that underconsumption 
is caused by low wages. This is an 
economic fact and applies in all coun- 
tries including our own. Consumption 
must keep pace with production or 
we shal] have periodic depression and 
millions of jobless idle workers. 

The really effective remedy is or- 
ganization. Reducing wages will not 
solve the problem now confronting us. 
If we are to return to stabilized per- 
manent prosperity we must raise 
wages and reduce working time. 

Protection of our institutions, eco- 
nomic liberty, and just demand that 
industrial workers and their employ- 
ers must organize and co-operate. 

Orgenize and co-ordinate before it 
is too late!—Cigar Maker. 





The Bankers 


Will somebody please put a mark 
high up on the door-jamb, where we 
can not forget it: we want to remem- 
ber how the bankers acted during this 
last phase of the Great Depression. 

Who was it that was afraid to use 
the $500,000,000 Reconstruction Cor- 
poration that they asked Mr. Hoover 
to put his approval on? 

The bankers. 

Who is it that is now asking for an 
outlet for the securities of all bonds 
that these “experts” took in during 
the boom ? 

The bankers. 

Who is it that is asking Uncle Sam 
to make up the money for the common 
people’s deposits in banks that failed, 
so as to get the banks back in favor? 

The bankers. 

Who is it that is demanding cuts in 
wages of hard-working men and 
women, while taking all the dividends 
they can get? 






The bankers. 

And who is it that has been hoard- 
ing $1,500,000 in cash, which might 
have been the basis of $15,000,000,000 
in credits in circulation? 

The bankers! 

Who sold to “widows and orphans” 
the rotten bonds of the foreign gov- 
ernments, taking their fat commis- 
sions, and getting out from under on 
the show-down? 

The bankers! 

Are they wiser than others? No! 
Are they more far-seeing for the pub- 
good? No! Are they more honest? 
No! 





Most Deadly Threat to Labor 


“Eight million men out of work have 
less interest just at present in curbing 
the injunctive power of the federal 
courts than in finding jobs of some 
sort,” says the San Francisco News, in 
an editorial captioned, “Lawless In- 
junctions.” The local newspaper con- 
tinues in a vein which shows that it 
realizes more clearly than does many a 
member of organized labor the serious 
peril that lies in the almost unlimited 
power of the judiciary: 

“Yet labor’s future, beyond the im- 
mediate emergency, will be deter- 
mined to a great extent by success or 
failure of the anti-injunction bill 
which Congress will be asked to vote 
on at this session. 

“In the past thirty years the injunc- 
tion has become the most deadly 
threat raised against labor. It has 
been used over and over again to nul- 
lify the tentative advantages of col- 
lective bargaining and stay labor’s 
weapon, the strike. 

“The Senate bill strictly limits use 
of the injunction to cases where it is 
necessary to prevent actual violance. 
It brands ‘yeliow dog’ contracts as con- 
trary to public policy. It writes into 
federal statutes the right of organized 
labor to bargain collectively.”—Labor 
Clarion. 
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Teaching New Trades to the 
Jobless 


The 1931 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor took a con- 
structive forward step when it said 
that the workers deprived of the jobs 
by labor-displacing machinery have a 
social right to be retrained, under the 
direction of competent vocational 
counselors, so that their skill will be 
in demand by other industries. 

The convention declared that “our 
educational agencies should consider 
this problem of vocational education 
for adults and make provisions to meet 
gg 

It is a pleasure to note that the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
accepts the same view of social re- 
sponsibility for providing the victims 
of technological progress with the 
means of recovering their status as 
workers. 

“Retraining for new occupations 
those who are out of jobs as a result 
of technological changes in industry is 
a distinct responsibility of vocational 
education,” declares Dr. C. J. Wright, 
director of the Federal Board, in a 
statement regarding the advisability 
of teaching new trades to the unem- 
ployed. 

“Vocational education must assume 
responsibility,” Dr. Wright continued, 
“for insuring the welfare of labor to 
the full extent that training for new 
employment is required to bring our 
workers into adjustment with new in- 
dustrial needs. The man or woman 
who is thrown out of a job through 
technological changes in industry is 
much in the same position as the boy 
or girl who has not yet entered upon 
employment. 

“Practically, therefore, they are 
without training for any job which 
society wants done. They are in need 
of what may be called ‘conversion 
training,’ that is, training for some 
other occupation closely related to the 
one from which they have been dis- 
placed. 


“Because of the need of such per- 
sons to re-establish themselves as 
wage earners as quickly as possible 
the educational program provided for 
them should be specific and vocational 
in character. 

“Our job as educators,” concluded 
Dr. Wright, “is to find what the work- 
ers need and give it to them. In this 
way the evil of unemployment may for 
hundreds of thousands of workers be 
converted into a paid-up policy insur- 
ing good citizenship and economic wel- 
fare for years to come.” 

Dr. Wright also agrees with the 
American Federation of Labor that 
vocational education in our public 
schools should be extended and devel- 
oped to whatever extent may be nec- 
essary to provide this re-training for 
the jobless. 





On “Letting George Do It’ 


Have been pretty busy in and 
around San Francisco helping to iron 
out some of the differences and diffi- 
culties, and got by in nice shape. It is 
noticeable that in locals where the 
membership is awake and attending 
meetings of the union regularly, the 
process of “ironing out” is much easier 
than in the locals where “George will 
have to do it” the year around. Leav- 
ing everything to the officials makes 
the work for the officials much stiffer, 
and often they are at sea as just how 
to handle themselves. I hope this de- 
pression will have one good effect upon 
the membership, namely to bring 
home to them the necessity of attend- 
ing the meetings of their local oftener 
than in the past. and assisting the 
officers in shaping the destinies of the 
union.—Hugo Ernst in “Catering In- 
dustry Employee.” 





A Gauge on the Power Trust 
Graft 

In the bitter depression year of 

1931, the power company which sup- 

plies electricity to Washington, D. C., 
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sold current for domestic use at 4.2 
cents a kilowatt hour—and made 
some $1,230,000 excess profits at the 
job. The domestic rate for 1932 will 
be 3.6 cents a kilowatt hour. The av- 
erage domestic rate throughout the 
United States is about 7 cents. 

Perhaps these figures give some 
faint idea of the sums which the 
Power Trust takes from the American 
people each year in excess charges, 
which are carefully protected by the 
courts. 

The Washington company is allowed 
7 per cent—it used to be 714 per cent— 
net profits on a valuation far larger 
than its actual investment. After 
that excess profits begin to be counted. 
The cut for 1932 is expected to dispose 
of only part of this excess return. Yet 
the concern which is making this 
princely profit sells domestic current 
at practically half the average mo- 
nopoly rate in the United States. 

What kind of loot is being collected 
from the rest of the country? 





The First Union of Workers 

What was the first union of work- 
ers in the world has been a matter of 
dispute, says “The Carpenter,” and 
will perhaps never be satisfactorily 
settled. Many trades lay claim to the 
honor of having the oldest union in 
existence, and one claim may be as 
good as the other. The Stone Masons’ 
and Stone Cutters’ Union, for in- 
stance, asserts that the stone masons 
and cutters engaged in the building 
of Solomon’s Temple were organized 
into a trade union, and we have no 
records to the contrary. Then comes 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and declares 
that the three sons of Noah, all car- 
penters, organized during the erection 
of the Ark, and even called a strike on 
their old man and won out. Seriously, 
however, we do have authentic infor- 
mation that the first bona fide labor 
organizations or trade unions came 


into being along in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. Among these 
were the carpet weavers of Brussels, 
the cutlery workers in England, the 
clay workers in Ireland, and others. 
The earliest known organization of 
painters was formed by a group of 
poor artists in Zurich, Switzerland, 
along in the sixteenth century, and it 
is to these gentlemen, we have been 
told, that the Brotherhood of Painters 
owes the emblem of trade, a palette 
and brushes, which is worn by organ- 
ized painters the world over. — Ex- 
change. 





Pinchot and the “Dole” 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, appearing as a witness be- 
fore the La Follette committee in 
Washington, predicted trouble in his 
state if the federal government did 
not come to the relief of the unem- 
ployed. 

Pinchot declared the emergency can 
not be met without federal aid and 
added that “it ought not to be met 
without federal aid because it is the 
way of making the rich meet the emer- 
gency, as it ought to be met.” 

The governor said the dole is called 
a dole when national money is used, 
but is not called a dole when state or 
local funds are used for the same pur- 
pose. 

“The word ‘dole’ has been used as a 
cry to scare the child,” he told the 
committee. 

Pinchot was asked if he regarded 
the situation an emergency calling for 
national legislation. 

“Emphatically, I do,” he replied. 





Milk Production 


The annual milk production of 
American cows is 60,000,000,000 
quarts, of which approximately 28,- 
000,000,000 quarts is used on the 
table, the rest in making butter, 
cheese and other dairy products. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


The RECENT resignation of Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States for the past eleven years was a great surprise to nearly 
everyone. Recently certain criticism was directed against him by Represen- 
tative Patman of Texas on the ground that an old law which was passed 
nearly seventy-five years ago prevented a member of the cabinet from own- 
ing or in any way being interested in any corporation which would in any 
way make a profit, through any of its dealings, from the national government. 

The digging up of this old law was not only impractical but, in a certain 
sense, ridiculous because there are but very few members of the cabinet— 
or those who can afford to be members—who are not interested directly or 
indirectly in corporations or industries which sell to the government some- 
thing they produce or manufacture. The intent of the law, at the time it 
was passed, was to prevent high government officials from mulcting the 
government out of large sums of money by selling, at enormous prices, 
products in which they were interested. It seems, at that time, some of this 
was being done. 

Were that law now to be put into effect, how many men could accept a 
cabinet position or even become President of the United States until he first 
disassociated himself from the different concerns, or corporations, in which 
he is interested or would sell all of his stocks and investments, because there 
is not any branch of trade or industry in which the government is not a 
participant or a purchaser? 

The next great surprise was when Andrew Mellon accepted the position 
of ambassador to Great Britain. This appointment, in the usual course of 
appointments, is not a promotion—it is a demotion. The ambassadorship 
is not so important nor does it rank so high as the secretary of the treasury. 
It is safe to say Mr. Mellon was the strongest member in President Hoover’s 
‘cabinet since the resignation of Charles Evans Hughes as secretary of state. 
It is also safe to say that Ogden Mills, who has been appointed to fill Mr. 
Mellon’s place as secretary of the treasury, while a very able man and a 
very wealthy one, which wealth he inherited, will never equal Andrew Mellon 
in so far as being able to deal with intricate and gigantic financial questions. 

Mellon was never any good for Labor and although he did not fight 
against it openly, it was well known that he always favored corporations 
that did not have any use for Labor, being interested in the welfare and 
promotion of such labor-hating institutions as the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
certain bituminous coal mines, the steel mills, and other such corporations 
which are bitter enemies of the trade union movement. But, it is only 
justice to say that Andrew Mellon was perhaps the greatest financial wizard 
who ever held the position as secretary of the treasury since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton. It is also questionable if Alexander Hamilton, that 
great genius, could handle as efficiently the enormous financial problems of 
this country as they were handled by the treasury department, under An- 
drew Mellon, during the past eleven years. 

There are ways in which a man may earn his salary three times over, 
and Andrew Mellon saved the United States millions of dollars in refinanc- 
ing certain loans to the government which were out at 4, 414 and 414 per 
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cent and reissuing said loans at 134 and 2 per cent. Saving for the govern- 
ment two per cent on about six billion dollars would run into several million 
dollars per annum. 

It has been charged by some critics of Mr. Mellon, under whom the 
income tax department was operated, that he favored the corporations with 
which he was friendly in the return of income tax which was overpaid. 
Several corporations in recent years have had returned to them by the 
government several millions of dollars in overpaid income tax. This charge 
looks as though it might have some foundation while, on the other hand, 
it may be entirely without foundation because when the legal tribunal, or 
board, which finally decides questions involving large income taxes makes 
a decision it is supposed to be or, at least, it should be based on the law 
and on justice, and those decisions were only approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It was noticeable, however, that the corporations to which 
were returned the largest amounts were nearly all strong Republican sup- 
porters that had personally, or through their associations, contributed to 
Republican campaigns. This is not a guilty act nor can it be said, with any 
color of proof, that there was any foundation for the charge of any wrong- 
doing or favoritism. Neither can it be denied, or proven, that said corpora- 
tion managements and officials would not have contributed the same amounts 
to the Republican campaign even if a decision was not rendered returning 
this overpaid income tax. 

One of the conspicuous cases, however, which comes to our mind and 
in which it appears that Secretary Mellon showed prejudice, was the case 
of Senator Couzens of Michigan. In this case Couzens, who was formerly 
an officer and part owner in the Ford Company of Detroit, and ex-mayor of 
the city of Detroit, sold his stock to Henry Ford at an enormous price. 
I think it is claimed that he made about twenty-five million dollars on a 
five thousand dollar investment. He paid the government a tax on the 
profit he made on the sale of his stock and, if I remember correctly, the 
amount was approved at the time of the payment and remained settled 
for a period of two years or longer. Senator Couzens being fairly progres- 
sive in his ideas, disagreed with President Hoover on certain points and was 
one of the few, although a Republican, who had the courage to express 
himself against certain policies pursued by certain departments of the 
government. In more than one instance he disagreed with the policy of Sec- 
retary Mellon on certain questions. About this time they dug up Couzens’ 
income tax payment and after going over same decided that the proper 
return had not been made by Couzens on the sale of his Ford stock and they 
decided then that Couzens owed the government quite a large sum of money, 
running into somewhere around a million dollars. Couzens refused to accept 
this interpretation at such a late date and took the case into court. Even- 
tually the United States Federal Court decided that Couzens was right and 
Mellon wrong. We remember now that Couzens made certain statements 
against Mellon before his income tax was dug up, claiming that Mellon 
was the promoter and principal owner in the aluminum trust of the United 
States, which controlled the aluminum industry pretty nearly throughout 
the world. At any rate, it looks like Andy got peeved and so the proceedings 
on the income tax against Couzens. Again it may all have been honest and 
the proceedings may have been legitimate, but it looked suspicious and 
appeared more like hatred or prejudice. Beware! you who read this. The 
government has a powerful weapon in the income tax law, and if you get 
into the government’s bad graces in any way it can certainly make trouble 
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for you, whether you are right or wrong, over your income tax payment for 
two or three years. So the best course to pursue is to see that your income 
tax is right. 

Following up the case of Mr. Mellon and his acceptance of the ambas- 
sadorship to Great Britain, one has to admire this man, seventy-six years of 
age, going over to the Court of St. James and undertaking the strenuous 
work devolving on such a position. Especially is this true when the finances 
of Europe are in such a muddled condition. At his age, living in a foreign 
country, the climate different, even having to have different doctors, differ- 
ent kinds of cooking and food, may not be very pleasant. On the contrary, 
it is a great sacrifice for a man of his age. In addition, having to attend 
banquets, entertainments and social functions of all kinds, which seem to 
be part of the duties of the ambassador to Great Britain, is hard on even a 
young man. Social functions have to be kept up by the man in that position. 
Oaly a rich man can support such a position and Mellon, of course, is im- 
mensely wealthy. At the time President Harding appointed him to the 
position of secretary of the treasury he said he was the second richest man 
in the United States. But riches are useless unless one has a good constitu- 
tion and it takes a cast iron constitution to be able to stand up under and 
participate in the numerous banquets and entertainments which have to 
be attended by one filling the position of ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. 


Mr. Mellon may be a labor-hater, and there may be some grounds for 
some of the things said about him; at the same time he was very etticient 
in the position which he has held during the past eleven years and he 
deserves the greatest kind of credit, at the age of seventy-six, for going 
to England to act as ambassador in London and in endeavoring to straighten 
out the financial problems of England and Europe in reference to this country 
where billions are involved. As we look at this plaintive face we feel that 
he is a man who has suffered. It is told in the newspapers that he has been 
separated from his wife for many years through some serious misunder- 
standing; that his son, now being educated at Oxford in England, is closely 
attached to the mother, who lives almost continuously in Paris. 

The question which runs through our mind is this: What does all his 
wealth amount to if there is no mental happiness? Perhaps, after all, he 
has endeavored to find happiness in the service he is rendering his country 
and the world. We, at least, trust he has found it. We also in our positions, 
in spite of our many trials and tribulations, may find happiness in our respec- 
tive stations in life if we will render one hundred per cent faithful, honest, 
decent, courageous and manly service to our people. 


TTT 


| ATTENDED the conference of International Labor Officials on February 9th 


at Washington, D. C., in the Headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


There were in attendance about 150 individuals representing nearly all 
of the organizations in affiliation with the Federation, as well as a few 
representatives from state branches and central bodies. President Green 
prepared and read before the conference a manifesto of far-reaching impor- 
tance, dealing with the unemployment situation and asking that Congress 
and the Senate of the United States lend their assistance towards the enact- 
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ment of legislation appropriating sums of money for the relief of the dis- 
tressed and hungry millions throughout the country. 

After considerable discussion and consideration, with a few added 
suggestions and amendments, this declaration of vast importance was unani- 
mously adopted by the gathering. A motion was made and carried that 
those attending the gathering should march from the Headquarters of the 
Federation to the White House to present same to President Hoover; after- 
wards to proceed to the Senate chamber and present a copy of the “declara- 
tion” to Vice-President Curtis, who is presiding officer of the United States 
Senate; thence to the House to present same to Speaker Garner. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon those attending the conference met 
in front of the American Federation of Labor Building and proceeded to 
walk to the White House to present their Declaration to President Hoover. 
The President spoke very cordially, very encouragingly and very sym- 
pathetically. 

The writer was very much surprised at the appearance of Mr. Hoover, 
as he looked very much worried and distressed. I saw him when he was 
Secretary of Commerce. I met him in the American Federation of Labor 
Executive Council room on more than one occasion, and I met him again 
about two years ago, but he did not look to be the same man. Careworn and 
physically tired is the best description I can give of his outward appearance. 

Vice-President Curtis is a jovial, good-natured, stout, short man who, 
in answer to President Green’s statement, said he was entirely in favor of 
helping the workers, but he wanted us to understand he did not have a 
vote in the Senate, but would have the Declaration read to the Senate in 
full session. 

Representative Garner of the House made the same statement and said 
in his beloved state, Texas, he knew there were thousands of hungry men 
and women, able and willing to work, who were starving and should be 
assisted by the Government. He added that he also was a working man, 
without wealth or money. He mentioned that he toiled with his hands and 
knew what it was to be in the position of the many thousands of individuals 
throughout the nation seeking work but unable to find it. He added, pending 
the period when employment could be found, that this question should be 
acted on and, the workers given the wherewithal to live. So far the confer- 
ence was a success. 

A motion was made that another meeting be called by President Green 
to be held in Chicago immediately prior to the opening of the Republican 
convention in June and at that meeting that the demands of Labor be 
emphasized to the end that the Republican convention, as well as the Demo- 
cratic convention, embody in their platforms the pledge that if elected they 
will inaugurate systems, financial and otherwise, whereby millions now out 
of work may find employment. 

In this same gathering on the morning of the 9th, careful consideration 
was given also to the subject of injunction relief as demanded by Labor, 
and Congress was also requested in the manifesto that Labor be given the 
relief for which it has been struggling and fighting for years by the enact- 
ment of certain legislation towards protecting labor unions from the serious 
effects of the injunction. 

Summing up the whole situation, in the opinion of the writer, the gath- 
ering was of vast importance and it is believed has laid the foundation for 
arousing the men of Labor to action in the hope that the same fervency 
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and determination which prevailed in years past will again be revived to 
the end that the masses of workers throughout the country will be helped 
through the influence and determination of the trade union movement. 

A few days later, before going to press, the first result of the demands 
made by the Labor congress in Washington was the rejection of the LaFol- 
lette-Costigan appropriation bill, which the meeting of Labor officials 
strongly favored. This bill, if passed, would appropriate 375 millions for 
immediate relief for the hungry masses. Its defeat was due to administra- 
tion Republicans aided and helped by leading Democrats. Labor deserves 
what it is getting if it forgets in the next election who killed the LaFollette- 
Costigan Bill. 


rT Ft 


E very ONE of us should get behind President Hoover in his “hoarding” 
campaign. Hoarding money is the most foolish, the most miserable and the 
most contemptible kind of practice. In the first place if persons are afraid 
to put their money into a bank, that is, a good bank, they can easily deposit 
any amount up to $2,500 in the postal savings bank, which is owned and 
controlled by the United States Government. 

Personally, I do not know of anyone in my circle of friends or acquaint- 
ances who has money put away in a safety deposit box, or hidden under a 
carpet. Only those who are absolutely senseless will hide money under a 
rug, in a mattress, or in a tin can. Hidden money can never be kept a secret 
and even if the person hiding it does keep the hiding place a secret, burglars, 
sneak thieves or hungry and desperate individuals have a way of smelling 
out money no matter where hidden. 

Therefore, we advise our members, and their friends, to take their 
hidden money—if they have any—and put it into a first-class bank, because 
it is much safer in a bank than it is to have it hidden and it is useless and 
criminal to keep money hidden away in a safety deposit box and pay $5.00 
to some bank for the use of the box, for a fire, or some such thing, might 
happen which would destroy the safety vaults. This, of course, is a rare 
happening. 

There is, however, another side to the question. Some banks in our 
country are run so loosely and the provisions of the law so poorly enforced 
that much of the assets, especially of national banks, which come under the 
supervision of the national government, are worthless, and the failure of 
banks has become so very conspicuous and numerous, that it is hard to 
blame some persons of low-grade mentality for taking their money out and 
hiding it away. 

I think I have read in the newspapers that more than ten thousand 
banks have closed their doors within the last year. In those banks are tied 
up millions of dollars belonging to the working people. Frozen assets, such 
as real estate, stocks and bonds, which a few years ago were gilt-edge, are 
now practically worthless. Savings banks come under the supervision of 
state governments and the national government has nothing whatever to 
do with them, and we find, even in the State of Massachusetts, where the 
state banking laws are perhaps more strict and guarantee greater protec- 
tion to the depositors; even in that state, many of those banks have been 
forced to close their doors. 

If the national government will only pass a law during this session of 
Congress, before it adjourns, guaranteeing the deposits in national banks 
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and recommending to state governments that more binding and more strict 
laws be enacted in the several states for the protection of the depositors, this 
will have a more beneficial and helpful effect on the minds of many persons 
who are now charged with hoarding their little savings, than in these days 
of frenzied finance appealing to their patriotism. A frightened person, one 
who is not always mentally balanced cares nothing for the rules of common 
sense or safety. 


TOF OF 


I; IS NOT a crime, nor is it a sign of weakness, for organizations to admit 
the truth to themselves. Any man who now refuses to admit that organiza- 
tions are fighting the battle of their lives, such an individual is pure bluff, 
because he is afraid to acknowledge the truth and insults the intelligence of 
the public and of his membership. 

Nations are weaker than they were five, ten or twenty-five years ago. 
Some of the most powerful governments of the world have tottered and 
withered while others are shattered to pieces. Look at Spain, one of the 
monarchies which for centuries lead the world in education! Look at old 
England, mistress of the seas, also bankrupt, with four million British on 
the verge of starvation and trade everywhere destroyed! No one can picture 
the awful condition in that great German empire, founded by Bismarck, 
and brought to the top of its great world power by Kaiser Wilhelm. Is it not 
pitiful to see that powerful dynasty of the Romanoffs of Russia with its, at 
one time, twenty million armed soldiers, now a mass of destruction, with a 
form of government which has destroyed home, family, religion, honesty 
—everything? 

Corporations have been destroyed. Corporations of great wealth which 
obtained during and after the war have since gone into bankruptcy. Every 
week in Dun’s report there is to be found on an average of 600 bankrupt 
corporations. Banks which a few years ago were flourishing and strong, 
have been destroyed. In some instances these failures and destructions could 
not have been prevented—but they are few. In most cases it was due to 
bad management. 

Governments in Europe which have been destroyed could have been 
saved if the powers that were had but heeded the handwriting on the wall 
and protected themselves by going along with the masses of people who were 
crying for justice. 

Then is it any wonder; is it any crime, or need we be ashamed to admit 
that Organized Labor, too, has been weakened substantially because of the 
changes in our industrial life and because of the economic paralysis of the 
world? There is no need to be ashamed unless the destruction of the organi- 
zation, its paralysis or its weakness has been brought about through bad 
management; through the failure of the membership to pay in sufficient 
money, during the days of prosperity, to keep it going during the days of 
adversity; through the failure of the officers to cut down unnecessary 
expenses when the members were thrown out of work and unable to pay their 
dues; through the blunderings of the union in going into a strike when 
there was no hope of winning; through the refusal of the membership and 
its officers to see the handwriting on the wall when industry, for some reason 
or other, was paralyzed and going in the red and the membership seemed 
bound to throw them into bankruptcy because they refused to see or un- 
derstand actual conditions. Only such corporations and nations as were 
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properly managed and had the foresight and the courage to see into the 
future sufficiently could live and only such unions as steered their organiza- 
tions and their membership from unnecessary and avoidable mistakes, that 
fought the hardest in the days of depression to hold their unions together, 
even to the extent of disagreeing with some of their own friends among the 
membership, they are the only ones that will not be destroyed before this 
world stagnation is ended. The grandstand player, the fellow who is always 
agreeing with everyone, the nations, the corporations and the unions that 
have been badly managed will be destroyed, but from out of the flames will 
come a stronger nation, better and more human corporations and more 
perfect and better-managed labor organizations. 


TTF 


A Breeder of Crime 


Matthew Woll, head of Labor’s Na- 
tional Committee for the Modification 
of the Volstead Act, closed the testi- 
mony for the “wets” before the Met- 
calf Senate Committee, which held 
hearings on Senator Bingham’s bill to 
permit the manufacture and sale of 4 
per cent beer. 

Mr. Woll said in part: 

“Return of beer would make Amer- 
ica a sane drinking nation. Prohibi- 
tion has changed us from a nation of 
moderate drinkers to a nation of hard 
drinkers. 

“With the exception of Sicilian en- 
forcement methods practiced by a 
small group of federal prohibition 
agents, we have neither observance 
nor enforcement. Thirty-one states 
are not spending one penny for prohi- 
bition enforcement. 

“For every saloon we had we now 
have 100 speakeasies. We have a 
reign of gangsters and a general dis- 
regard for law.” 





Farm Wages Decline to Below- 
War Level 


“Farm wages are lower now than 
before the World War,” according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, and two men waiting for each farm 
job. In many parts of the northern 
middle west men are working for 
board and lodging alone through the 
winter. 


Union Label Protection 


Washington. — The Senate passed 
the union label bill to authorize asso- 
ciations of employees in the District 
of Columbia to adopt a device to des- 
ignate their products and penalize all 
imitations of the device. 

American Federation of Labor offi- 
cials informed the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee that the use of 
union labels on non-union products is 
a common practice in Washington. 

The bill provides penalties ranging 
from $100 to $500 or imprisonment 
from three months to one year. It is 
expected the House of Representa- 
tives will pass it in the near future. 





Kentucky Faces Worst Crisis in 
140-Year Record 


Frankfort, Ky. (FP) — Governor 
Ruby Laffoon told the legislature that 
the state faces the worst financial 
crisis in 140 years. It may be neces- 
sary to close all schools, colleges, 
courts and jails, he said. 

The attacks on the standard of liv- 
ing of the workers of Kentucky has 
apparently been reflected in tax in- 
come. Laffoon predicts a drop in reve- 
nue of between $5,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000 in 1932. 

The Louisville board of education 
has reported that schools must close 
a month early unless the teachers will 
work without pay. A 10 per cent pay 
cut was recently blocked. 
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EN AND WOMEN ask for jobs in order to earn their daily bread. They 
do not ask for charity or doles—at the best these are only palliatives. 
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HE WORST EFFECT of the present depression is the blight that it is 
casting upon childhood. Poverty, when it reaches a certain point, be- 
' comes a deadly menace to child health; and there are signs that in many 
cities it has passed that point already. 

A recent study in New York City showed that milk consumption there 
is 20 per cent lower than for the same period last year. Cornelius Bliss, who 
made the results of the survey public, called this drop in the use of milk a 
“danger signal.” If he could find a stronger word, he would be justified in 
using it. 

It is wicked and stupid to allow grown men and women to go hungry 
in a land which has too much bread. It is a national disgrace and a social 
crime to let children suffer because their parents cannot find work.—Labor. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Senate passed the union label bill to author- 
ize associations of employees in the District of Columbia to adopt a 
device to designate their products and penalize all imitations of the device. 
American Federation of Labor officials informed the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee that the use of union labels on non-union products 
is a common practice in Washington. 
The bill provides penalties ranging from $100 to $500 or imprisonment 
_ from three months to one year, It is expected the House of Representatives 
' will pass it in the near future. 
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ASHINGTON—A Government employee, with thirty years of service 
to his credit, could retire regardless of age under a proposed amend- 
ment to the U. S. Civil Service retirement law proposed by Senator Dale 
of Vermont, chairman of the Senate Civil Service Committee. 
Under the present retirement law of 1930 employees have the limited 
‘option of retiring two years earlier than the age limits fixed in that law for 
- automatic requirements. 

The present law fixes the age limit for retirement of department clerks 
at 70, and they are permitted optional retirement at 68. There are two other 
- general age limits for other groups of workers, namely, 65 and 62, and each 
group has a two-year optional provision. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON’ AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
ihe EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























